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Writing Religious Drama 


By EstHER WILLARD Bates 


Miss Bates has had an important share in developing the new, but 


rapidly opening field of religious drama. 


As professor of dramatic art 


in the School of Religious Education at Boston University, she has 
taught the writing and production of pageants and religious plays to 
many students, whose work, in turn, has been published and is now 
in use throughout the country. Miss Bates is also the author of num- 
erous pageants and plays, as well as the authoritative text on “The 


Art of Producing Pageants.” 


HURCHES are an appreciative and loyal 


public. They are not fickle. An ac- 
ceptable play grows steadily in popularity, 
ten years and upwards. Plays advertise them- 
selves through their audiences, and there is 
no better publicity. A church finding a play 
to its liking will produce it year after year, 
and religious organizations will keep the play 
alive by listing it in bulletins of one kind or 
another. 

The chief demand along the line of reli- 
gious drama is for the one-act play based on 
a Biblical story, and lasting from half an 
hour to an hour. Such a play is usually per- 
formed in the chancel of the church and takes 
the place of the customary Sunday evening 
service. A large number of churches have 
well-equipped parish house stages; but to be 
‘widely used, a religious play should be simple 
and reverent enough to be staged without 
scenery in the church itself. Without scen- 
ery means only the absence of a set. Trees, 
benches, canopies, tents, an oriental well, a 


fire in a brazier, a table, and properties of 
various kinds are entirely admissible. So 
also is lighting, which by means of concealed 
spot and flood lights, gelatine slides, and port- 
able dimmers, may approximate professional 
standards. Darkness at the beginning and 
end of the play permits the players to enter 
and withdraw unseen, so no curtain is neces- 
sary. 

After the foregoing limitations are taken 
into consideration, there are others. Reli- 
gious drama serves a highly conservative 
public. Too great a deviation from scriptural 
traditions is apt to awaken prejudice. Too 
modern a handling of a theme, too much col- 
loquial speech bordering on the irreverent, — 
these are drawbacks. 

It is also well for the writer to avoid char- 
acters on whom a large number of plays have 
already been based, such as Ruth, Esther, 
Mary Magdalene, Moses, Peter, David, Saul, 
and Judas. Remaining, nevertheless, is a 
wealth of material. There is in the Bible all 
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the emotional and spiritual life of humanity, 
—simple, profound, beautiful stories, rich in 
wisdom and vision, waiting to be put in dra- 
matic form. After these, there are the lives 
which lie behind the starkly majestic nar- 
rative. They are like a moving, breathing 
throng glimpsed through the interstices of 
the bas-relief pictured in the text. Here, it 
sometimes seems, lies the richer material for 
the playwright. 

Here, too, lies what the pastor or director 
of religious education is seeking: namely, a 
fesson. Religious drama is not art for art’s 
sake only. It takes the place of the sermon, 
and must leave behind an equally explicit bit 
of ethical or spiritual instruction. Values 
felt as overtones are not appreciated gener- 
ally. The lesson, like the stone in the road, 
must confront the spectator. 

Unfortunately, as dramatic art, these 
qualities are old-fashioned. Yet these same 
qualities characterized the classics, and who 
are we to despise what our greaters and our 
betters practised? Moreover, we moderns 
are prone to despise clarity and obviousness, 
but there is selection in the one, and power 
in the other. 

Plays with a large cast meet with approval, 
for one of the functions of religious drama is 
the socializing of the young people, and if 
their society puts on a play, the more mem- 
bers it includes, the better. Plays with more 
women than men are popular; such a propor- 
tion exists in the working group. Plays 
wholly for women or girls and plays wholly 
for boys meet the needs of special clubs. 
There is a dearth of excellent plays for chil- 
dren from seven to twelve,— strange, when 
such a delightful opportunity is offered. 

Music is a desirable asset. A church has 
not only an organ and choir, but also trained 
soloists; so whatever incidental music can be 
incorporated lends color and emotional values, 
and popularizes the production by adding 
members to the producing staff. Singing 
processionals, on or off the stage, lullabies, 
angelic choirs, words set to music used as 
prologue and epilogue, antiphons, and for in- 
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struments, the organ, the harp, and the sho- 
far, which can be approximated by the mod- 
ern trumpet,—all these are fitting. There 
are many oratorios, anthems, ritual music, 
and recitatives which afford a variety of 
musical settings for Biblical phrases, and 
which may be used as themes, or comments, 
or consolatory words, or part of the dramatic 
action. Too many religious plays use mod- 
ern hymns. These have the wrong con- 
notative values, are anachronisms, and not 
infrequently are inferior musically. It is 
much better to go to the wealth of material 
provided by the great masters; and happily, 
church music has no creed. 

The hymn has, however, a special use in 
religious drama. Many are the requests from 
churches for plays based on the theme of the 
hymn itself, or the life of the author, or the 
circumstances under which it was written. 
Very few such plays are in existence, and the 
field is open to the first comers. Certain great 
hymns have become closely interwoven with 
the spiritual life of thousands of people, and 
in cases like these, the connotative values of 
the hymn are an emotional asset. The play, 
of course, will use the words and music some- 
where in the dramatic action. 

These are only a few of the present de- 
mands. Progressive churches are beginning 
to look for plays of contemporary life in 
which present problems are being solved by 
spiritual faith. There are very few of these, 
and once this type of play is known and ac- 
cepted, it will probably have wide popularity. 
The drama committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches has been on the lookout for 
plays which would try to answer some of the 
problems of industrial unrest, race prejudice, 
the breaking down of social codes, the unwise 
use of the freedom accorded to the youth of 
today. A crucial situation treated with re- 
straint as well as sincerity, and solved to the 
satisfaction of the minister, is what is wanted. 
The dramatic difficulty lies in presenting such 
a theme in the rigid limitations of chancel 
drama, of making it realistic, and at the same 
time refraining from shocking the sensibilities 
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of a congregation used only to worship in the 
sanctuary. But this type of play is destined 
to be desired more and more,—possibly, later, 
taking precedence of the Bible play. 

Christmas plays come first in order of 
popularity, and Easter next. Thanksgiving 
plays are rare, yet eagerly sought after. 
Children’s Day needs texts which use a 
good-sized group of youngsters. The old- 
fashioned Rally Sunday, now called Dedica- 
tion or Consecration Day, Armistice Day, 
and Memorial Day ask to be represented. 
The liturgical churches need dramatic mate- 
rial for Epiphany, Whitsun, and All Saints. 

Historic episodes from the lives of the great 
founders of the faith would be welcomed, — 
Wycliffe, Luther, Tyndale, Knox, Calvin, John 
Huss, Wesley, and George Fox. Such dramatic 
material as exists in this field is often too long 
and too elaborate. The one-act form, the 
single setting, and the single theme are the 
requirements. More gentle, picturesque, and 
imaginative are the dramatized legends of the 
saints, and our age is fortunate in its steady 
growth towards a tolerance which permits 
many Protestant churches to welcome plays on 
Saint Francis and Saint Theresa and their 
lovable canonized brothers and sisters. 

The dialogue of a religious play need not 
always employ the archaic verbs and the thees 
and thous of the King James Version. Un- 
doubtedly this usage confers dignity; so also 
is it likely to prove awkward and dig gram- 
matical pitfalls for the unwary. When the 
need for a dignity not easily obtained with 
modern diction is felt, the simple phrasing of 
Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible may be 
imitated. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the diction of our own day gives a sense 
of reality and simplicity. 

The characterization of the average Bible 
play is apt to indicate poverty of imagination 
on the part of the author. Where excellent 
characterization is achieved, the play’s popu- 
larity is greatly increased, and the gentle 
whimsical humor afforded an audience by the 
recognition of its own faults and foibles is not 
in the least out of place. As the playwright 
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works along these lines, sooner or later he will 
find himself confronted by a situation deep in 
emotional power. This will be augmented by 
the poignancy of his musical setting and by 
the atmosphere and traditions of the sanc- 
tuary. Artistically, he will feel more and more 
the need for restraint and austerity, and that 
though his dramatic art may be subjected to 
narrowness of theme and treatment, and may 
frequently be bounded by propagandic pur- 
poses, there is never any limitation imposed 
as to the spiritual height he may strive to 
reach. 

As examples of religious plays which have 
had wide appeal, the following may be men- 
tioned: “Why the Chimes Rang,” and “The 
Boy Who Discovered Easter,” both by Eliza- 
beth McFadden; “Religious Dramas, 1924,” 
and “Religious Dramas, Volume II,’ pub- 
lished by The Century Company. “Dramatic 
Services of Worship,” by Isabel K. Whiting, 
is an excellent book to study for its close 
adaptation to the needs of the Church School. 

The quality of religious plays improves as 
the author’s compensation increases, and as 
the churches become more and more willing 
to produce plays which exact a royalty for 
production. Under this arrangement an 
author can afford to spend weeks and months 
on a single play, perfecting it and giving it 
significance and depth of thought. Writers 
of ecclesiastical drama must be idealists, and 
the thought of driving a bargain for a spi- 
ritual message is very distasteful. But when 
the royalty fee becomes the customary thing, 
the author may feel free to forget that time 
exists, and work with the detachment and 
leisure that good literature requires for its 
making. The church-going public will be 
the gainer, more than the creative writer. 

To market the religious play its owner may 
first publish it (without a production royalty 
in this case) in one of the periodicals which 
feature such work. This helps to make the 
play known. After it has appeared, and he 
has first gained the permission of the editor, 
the author may re-sell it toa publishing house, 
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on the book and production-royalty basis. 
Many large denominational houses issue 
plays singly or in volume collection. The 


denominational house is not yet “sold” to the 
production royalty fee, though a few of the 
better ones will consent occasionally to its 
exaction. These last are likely to place the 
onus of collecting the fee on the author, giv- 
ing the amount of the fee, with the author’s 
name and address on the title page. Other 
publishers do the collecting themselves, and 
reserve from ten to fifty per cent, sending 
the author the remainder. If the privilege of 
reprinting the play is sought by some anthol- 
ogy editor, a sum should be paid for the an- 


thology rights. 
L’Ami De 


By Davip 


HAVE reversed the title of Anatole France 

because I feel that every book —even a 
moderately bad one —should have a friend. 
When I first wrote a book, it had no’ friend 
of which I could be sure. The publisher said 
he was its friend, but I found, soon after it 
was out, that he was trifling with other books 
and telling other writers the same thing he 
had told me. This was not my idea of friend- 
ship. The friend of a book, I thought, was 
one who carried it round with him, who put 
it by his bed at night, and left his glasses in 
it for a marker. I thought of him as one 
who went abroad quoting passages from it 
and pointing out to others its amusing lines 
or immensities of thinking. I thought of him 
as one who haunted the bookshop for weeks 
before the next volume appeared, until the 
clerks could tell him, when he popped, all 
rosy, inside the door, that my book was not 
out yet but was expected in the morning. All 
this I thought, but I could not lay a finger on 
a person of whom it was actually true. 

You are the friend of some book. Out of 
the many on your shelves and in the closet 
under the stairs, there is one which is dearer 
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When the author of religious plays finds 
he can dispose of his play only for a sum 
down, usually fifteen to thirty-five dollars, 
or ten per cent of the sales of the paper- 
covered copies, he will do well to turn his at- 
tention to a collection of plays large enough 
for a bound volume. Here, with a good pub- 
lisher, he may hope for a minimum sale of 
two thousand copies, —a fair return in itself 
as authorship goes, — and he may also hope 
his book will be but one of a series, each of 
which will help to sell the other. 

The returns are moderate, but the writing 
of religious drama has many aspects which 
will appeal strongly to a dramatist deeply in 
sympathy with his subject matter. 
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to you than all the rest of the literature in 
the world. It may be something you read in 
college or that summer in the mountains. It 
may be a book which was given you; it is 
more likely one which you are proud to have 
discovered for yourself. It may be that you 
have not opened it for years or are afraid 
to, even, as some one I know was afraid to 
look again into “Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
(I should say that this happened after he was 
married.) If this is so, you have a certain 
precedent in Hudson. Hudson believed that 
one should never try to recapture an emotion 
or experience of the past, or to visit, with 
the hope of finding it unchanged, a place of 
former happiness. The same can be true of 
books, and often is. 

But whether you have read it lately or not, 
it is safe to say that you know where to put 
your hand on this particular book and that 
you could tell me now its size and color, the 
feel of the paper, the look of the print, and 
whether the passages you cherish most are 
on a right or left-hand page, at the top or at 
the bottom. It was such a friend that | 


hoped for my book, but what assurance had 
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I that he was ever found? I used to think 
I should come upon him in a railroad train 
and recognize, from the stoop of his shoulders 
and the tired look about his eyes, that it was 
he. L’ami de mon livre, fortunatus et ille. 
No, fortunate am I. To have claimed one 
such would be the reward of this slavery; yet 
I never met him, nor of his whereabouts 
heard tell. 

While enthusiasm lasts, a boy is a book’s 
greatest friend. If he has liked a book, he 
will go any length to tell you about it, and 
will argue its merits against all comers as he 
would the physical and mental attainments 
of his father— my dad can lick your dad, 
etc.— my book can lick your book. In this 
way I used to talk of “The Mysterious 
Island,” “The Refugee,” or “The Boy Elec- 
trician.”” Other lads I knew had, as I con- 
sidered, greater or lesser taste. One thought 
“The Conquest of Peru” was the divine stuff, 
another that it was this and that of Horatio 
Alger. Yet such fancy is passing, and with 
whatever pleasure we recall the favorite fic- 
tion of our school days, we may not look at it 
now with the same approach of mind, for half 
of it, at least, would carry nausea and not 
gusto, and the rest would be anaemic. About 
these things it is best to leave an aura of de- 
light such as spread over the pages when 
we first plunged into “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn.” In some such packet 
our first youth is laid away and comes surg- 
ing back at a thought, as we see all Paris in 
a taxi-horn, all London in a fog, Fifth Avenue 
in a traffic tower, and the West in a cowboy’s 
hat. 

If I looked after a friend for my book, it 
was only because I had been that friend to 
many others. That I never found him was a 
disappointment; but there was compensation 
in the fact that I roused for myself a public. 
It began with a letter. A gentleman of whom 
I had never heard wrote to say that he had 
managed to finish my book and would I mind 
writing in it? I said I wouldn’t mind, and 
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wrote that, with best wishes to him, I was the 
author. Since then I have learned of another 
man whom he assailed, telling him that he 
had managed to finish Ais book and would he 
mind writing in it. This man, who shall 
be nameless, as they say, answered very 
promptly and said that he had written in it 
rather steadily until the time of publication 
and felt that he couldn’t do any more. But 
today he has no public, and I have. 

To say that the substitution is wholly ad- 
mirable would be untrue. A public is not 
necessarily a friend. People go to the circus 
to see a man dive sixty feet into a dishpan, 
but they wouldn’t have him round the house. 
A public is tolerant and pays for what it 
thinks will be amusing, but that is all. What 
is there of the friend in this? Here is a book 
signed by the author. Here is a pound of 
paper and ink, with a dust wrapper, signed 
by the manufacturer. The friend doesn’t 
think of the signature. He doesn’t care a fig 
about you. What he likes is the book. That’s 
why you never hear of him. 

A public is also fickle. A friend will see 
you write poor books and still cling to the one 
he first admired. Write one bad book and 
your public will sell for twenty-five cents 
that first copy with your best wishes in it, 
and write to Mr. Jones telling him how much 
he has enjoyed Ais new work which he expects 
to read, and will Mr. Jones please sign the 
copy now being forwarded by mail? 

American letters are falling into this 
wretched state. It has a vast public and few 
friends. Mr. Blab, who writes better than 
Mr. Blah, is on top at the moment and is 
going to all the teas. Neither has any 
friends, in the literary sense. Next year 
neither will have a public. But Mr. Blatt 
who is working hard at Cannes on a novel of 
lower Chicago will have a public. And so it 
goes. I prefer the man who sailed round the 
Horn with a copy of “Sirenica.” He was a 
friend, and the fact that he was too sick to 
read has nothing to do with it. 
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When Writers Meet 


By Myrt_Le JAMISON TRACHSEL 


HE writing profession is necessarily a 

lonely one. Often we hear writers be- 
moaning this fact, and wishing there was 
some one with whom they might talk over the 
thing they are trying to do. Usually they 
take it out in bemoaning, when, in this day of 
good roads, if they really knew what inspira- 
tion and help came from contact with others 
doing the same kind of work, they would 
somehow manage to get together. There 
would be no community of any size without 
its group, no state without its parent organi- 
zation. 

The Missouri Writers’ Guild meets every 
fall at some picturesque spot for a week’s 
outing. Through days of hiking, swimming, 
and fishing, and long evenings of round-table 
talks, stunts, games, and singing around the 
camp fire, lasting friendships are formed, 
successes are shared, and disappointments 
forgotten. Writers of other states are often 
asked to meet with us. 

By the courtesy of Dean Williams, head of 
the School of Journalism at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and also a member of the Writers’ 
Guild, the spring meeting is held during Jour- 
nalism Week at the University. The first 
day is given over to the Guild. A great va- 
riety of subjects are discussed; such as 
“Poets and Poetry,” “Selling Fiction Over- 
seas,” and the like. Because the Guild meet- 
ing is a part of Journalism Week, we are able 
to hear more visiting literary folk than we 
could otherwise. This year Fanny Hurst 
charmed us with her graciousness. Others 
whose visits we like to remember are Herbert 
Quick, Courtney Riley Cooper, Harry Han- 
sen of the New York World, Temple Bailey 
— the list would stretch on and on. 

Can one even begin to speak of the in- 
spiration derived from these meetings? 

Then there are the group meetings of local 
branches out over the state that meet once 
a month. Some are more or less social, some 


given over to discussion of the craft, but all 
are inspiring and helpful. 

Surely if you are missing such help as these 
afford, you can find some one near enough 
to talk over phases of the craft with you. If 
you are few, do not be afraid to take in those 
who have sold only a few things. Your ex- 
pert knowledge of the market may be the 
very thing that will make regulars of them. 
If they are really interested in the thing you 
are doing, they will be as great a help to you 
as you are to them. Appreciation acts as a 
spur to writers, who are, after all, very much 
like other folks. We do not wear long hair 
— at least not many of us do —and when we 
have an unexpected or unusual sale, we do 
like to tell some one about it. Also, there 
are times when our enthusiasm wanes and we 
need the stimulation of talking over a plot 
or a possible fiction character. Such meetings 
are also a spur to the part-time writer. The 
desire to report something accomplished will 
oftentimes keep him from letting things 
crowd in on his writing time. 

Our St. Joseph group has no officers, no 
dues, and no social activities except when we 
have the opportunity to entertain out-of-town 
writers. You might ask, then, what we do. 

No two meetings are alike, as each person 
is allowed in turn to bring up the problem 
or the subject most interesting to him. We 
do not read stories at the meetings, but one 
may tell his plot if he is having difficulties 
with it. We have an understanding that 
every one may make suggestions but the au- 
thor need not act on any of them. Occasion- 
ally an apt title is suggested, or some one may 
point out that the ending is flat because the 
author has been so anxious to marry off the 
hero and heroine that he has lost sight of the 
main struggle. Always, helpful advice is 
given, but we realize the greatest help to the 
writer often lies in the fact that he is com- 
pelled to get his plot well in hand in order to 
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tell it to us and make us see his characters. 

Perhaps we have our most exciting times 
when members bring these plot germs they 
seem unable to develop. Sometimes we get 
something — more often we do not, but al- 
ways the discussion is exciting and stimulating. 
Once an incident brought by one member 
made a fitting climax for the story of an- 
other. These two developed their plot and 
wrote the story together; however, they are 
not sure they are ready to recommend this 
method of procedure. This particular story 
had to be rewritten five times, but when it 
was finally sold they were ready to tell the 
other members just where they had failed in 
previous writings. 

Recently we noticed that our poets were 
using widely different systems of punctuation. 
Our effort to adjust this led to a most inter- 
esting discussion of the poetry that is selling 
today. One member brought a good article 
on the subject, another brought several good 
criticisms from the editor of a poetry maga- 
zine, and we found ourselves oblivious to time. 

We begin each meeting with market news. 
Some have had tips from editors; others have 
discovered new markets or new magazines. 
They may bring a list of magazines using cer- 
tain kinds of verse or articles. As no one 
person can watch all the magazines, each per- 
son is expected to watch a certain type and 
report changes. A discussion of certain 
markets often leads to a profitable side line. 
Recently a busy newspaper woman and fic- 
tion writer discovered she could handle little 
things for the trade journals in odd bits of 
time. 

We notice that most of us have a desire to 
experiment in fields entirely aside from our 
own. A fiction writer may bring a child’s 
verse or an article she does not know what to 
do with. The members who market these 
things regularly, know whether or not there 
is a place for it, and may send it in with 
their own work. In this case the author’s 
name and address are on her article and the 
editor is asked to send the check direct to her. 
Only short things are handled in this manner. 
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It sometimes happens that a member busy 
with one kind of writing gets an order for 
an article or story of a different nature. She 
may turn it over to a member doing similar 
work, and send a letter to the editor stating 
why she could not attend to it and expressing 
a hope that the work sent in by the friend 
will prove satisfactory. 

The member who is always well ahead will 
remind us before we have planted our spring 
bulbs, that if we have any Christmas ideas 
it is time to get them out. 

After the markets are disposed of, some 
phase of writing may be discussed; or it may 
be some one has brought an incident or travel 
experience around which a story may be de- 
veloped. There is just one rule for these meet- 
ings and that is related to subject matter: 
nothing may be brought up that does not in 
some way contribute to or stimulate the crea- 
tive mind. 

Of course the real gain is inspirational. 
It is impossible to tell just when something 
will be mentioned that will start a member 
off on a very definite new line of thought. 
Every mind is quickened, and the urge to 
write is stronger than ever. 

If there are only two of you and you are 
twenty miles apart, meet at some half-way 
point and start. Exchange magazines if you 
care to, talk over the stories or articles in 
them that pleased you most, tell what you are 
doing and are going to do, read articles about 
writing if you like, or have a social time to- 
gether. It doesn’t matter so much what you 
do at the start: if you start, you are sure to 
get somewhere. And look about. There may 
be others who are seriously interested who 
would be glad to join with you. In writing as 
in anything else, those who give the most re- 
ceive the greatest benefits. Those who are 
not writing as much as you are, may be doing 
more reading and thinking than you seem to 
get time for. It may be that your effort to 
make them see certain things will help you 
to clarify them in your own mind. No matter 
what the method, you will profit and they 
will profit from your meetings together. 
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The “‘Cherry-Stone”’ Prize Contet 


MATERIAL submitted for this contest, as well as for the preceding 
“Versatility” contest, proves that it is difficult to find an author who 
excels in more than one or two forms of brief writing. Occasionally we 
discover a writer who combines facility in verse with ability to write 
good prose. We regret that no writer qualified for the additional prize 
which would have been awarded for general excellence in both prose 
and verse writing in the forms specified in the rules each month. How- 
ever, a prize for the best contribution of the past month has been 
awarded to Ethel Kirk Grayson, of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
for an unusual group of lyrics. Suggestions as to subjects for other 
contests have been received and others will be welcome. 


LYRICS 
By Ethel Kirk Grayson 
IN THE CLEARING 
Now you are seen creeping through the burnt corn, 
Old Moon Half-Face, 
When the pine draws over her gaunt shoulders 
The dusk’s blue shawl, 
And the clammy gray lily-pad 
Strokes the neck 
Of the wild duck, and the sad water gurgles 
Like one who dies from a wound in the throat. 
Stooping-Squaw Pine has heard the choked cry 


Of the squatter’s wife, 
And the cry of the babe. 


Old Moon Half-Face, the fort pricks the dawn-red 
With black lances. 

Soon you must creep back to the bark houses, 
Lean and mangy, 

To the jeers of pointing children. 
“Go, Half-Face, 

Go, cut strips of bison to dry in the sun, 

You, who bring no glass beads from the embers!” 
They will toss you a bone, 
Old Half-Moon 

Creeping slow through the burnt clearing, 

While the moon on the sky’s face is a white scar, 

And the crooked pine moans in her blue shawl. 
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A SPINNING GIRL’S SONG 


I am weary of little leaves, whose tender green 
May fold the shy bird’s nest, 

And of blossomed hazel boughs, that may bend as a screen 
O’er the bright water’s breast. 


I have no ghost-gray spikes of once blue lavender 
To hold a flowery 

Bruiséd summer within cool bride-linen, or to stir 
A sea-dim memory. 


Only the other maids will cherish store of lace, 
Tall tankards all agleam, 

Quaint cups and plates, rose-patterned, with slim-necked pitcher’s grace, 
And low brown bowls for cream. 


When the loom in the valley is hushed, and the thatch 
Like a moon-silvered dove, 

Oh, then am I jealous of questing hands on the latch, 
And the murmur of love. 


TO A RECLUSE 
While March blows shrill about your cottage eaves, 
And gray gusts whirl where the last autumn leaves 
Lie heaped in sodden gardens, I shall bring 
The gold genesta for your cherishing, 
With plumed papyrus that the shaggy goat 
Has vainly sought, lost to its slim black throat 
In the blue lilies; and from Hermon’s shade 
The fig’s green puff, the sharp mint’s breath, o’erlaid 
With wine-sweet globules of the mulberry tree, 
Dark purple iris ringed with ivory, 
And cyclamen, which pollen-spices drowse, 
Poppies, and curded pink of almond boughs. 
Oh, then, let these my Eastern treasures fling 
Their musky fragrance on the rain-drenched air, 
Till gloom is scattered in remembering 
A cream Damascene dome, and smoke like prayer 
Ascending, and although the drear spring wails 
For faded saffron mallows of our dream, 
You drink the honeyed light of crumbling vales, 
In Holy lands, by Kerith’s crystal stream. 


LO! ON THE JASMINE BOUGH 


Lo! on the jasmine bough 
One trembling star, 

Milk-white as Paradise 
Honey afar. 














Deep in the drowsy south 
Swings to his death, 

Olden Antares, with 
Rose-burning breath. 











White dust of the jasmine, 
Through star-mist blown, 
The star’s crimson pollen 


Eerily sown; 


When darkening aeons 
Shrink to a day, 

Shall these two not mingle 
Waste worlds away? 


OTHER WINNERS 
DRAMATIC REVIEW 


I’ve just seen Emil Jannings in the “Last 
Laugh.” I’ve just seen a murder. Two years 
ago I heard of a wonderful picture, without 
subtitles, without padding, and without box 
office appeal. Today, on its return engage- 
ment to our neighborhood theatre, I went to 
see it. I put Dostoievsky face downward 
on the davenport pillow, and started in a 
mood of melancholy ecstasy for the moving 
picture house. I knew what to expect of 
Emil Jannings, who can weed through the 
doughnut, dance, and long-paper thoughts 
of my daily life to the unsuspected sprouts 
of altruistic pity, terror, and love. He didn’t 
disappoint me. He helped me through the 
hard little shell of nineteen to the heart of an 
old doorman of a large German hotel. The 
doorman couldn’t lift trunks from the car- 
riages as easily as he formerly could, as the 
manager noticed. The bellboy brought the 
doorman water after his exertion and the 
whiskered giant in his dazzling uniform paid 
the boy with a kindly pat on the head. 

At his boarding house the widows bowed 
and scraped as his bright, buttoned breast 
steamed past their strained, black topknots. 
In this place the producers of the picture 
became worried as to the I. Q. of the public, 
so inserted a subtitle to tell it what to think 
of the tableau it was witnessing. “Here, too, 
the uniform is honored by every one,” said 
the title writer. 


Trouble came to the old man. He was 
given a job as washroom attendant, deprived 
of his uniform. Picture of the old man dodg- 
ing the flashlight of the watchman, creeping 
through the halls of the sleeping hotel, into 
the wardrobe closet, stealing back his uni- 
form. “To save one’s honor it is somethimes 
necessary to lose,” the subtitle helpfully told 
me, as helpfully as an auctioneer at a Rem- 
brandt sale. Every night he wore his uni- 
form home and every morning he checked it 
at the railroad station near by and forced him- 
self into the white jacket of the washroom at- 
tendant, until one rainy day the landlady, 
bringing him in a surprise pot of hot soup, 
saw a strange doorman at the entrance and 
glimpsed the old man, stripped of his glory, 
through the basement window. 

Tolstoi or Maupassant might have written 
the scene where the news of the great man’s 
humiliation is yelled by the women from 
housetop to housetop, smacked from window 
to window, across the narrow streets, caught 
by ears cupped with cracked, blackened, 
hausfrau hands, rolled on gleeful tongues 
in toothless mouths. The old man came 
home in his stolen uniform; jeered at, 
laughed at, he ran blindly back to the hotel, 
returned his uniform, and crept down to the 
washroom, a stripped, broken, honorless old 
man. 


That was the original ending. But the 
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producers felt so sorry for the poor old man, 
said a subtitle (the liars, if blind Homer 
wandered past their casting office windows 
they couldn’t feel sorry for him unless per- 
haps they were sure he wouldn’t screen well) 
that they had the author write another act 
on the play. 

Mr. I. M. Wealthy leaves a fortune to the 
old doorman and we see him sitting before 
a food-heaped table, attended by a dozen 
footmen, fawned on by the manager, idolized 
by the tip hounds. By all means, the great 
happy ending! Mashed potatoes and caviar, 
new clothes and power. They couldn’t depict 
him as triumphant in love—he didn’t have 
a sweetheart in the first part of the picture — 
so they depicted him as happy in food, drink, 
and vanity. The small girl on one side of me, 
who had been watching the picture with a 
half-puzzled, half-bored air began to laugh 
happily. The college boy on the other side 
of me who had yawned through the first 
scenes, now looked faintly disgusted. 
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“Dumb,” he muttered. 

Oh, you damned producers, do you know 
what you did to the “Last Laugh”? You 
made a store-window Christmas tree out of a 
tall pine. You began an epic and changed 
it to a nursery rhyme. You began a prayer 
and ended in a self-conscious giggle. 

Oh, you damned producers, who treat us 
as though we are cantankerous, mortally ill 
grandmothers with lots of money, and you 
our solicitous grandsons! You, who made two 
endings for “Anna Karénina” and who had 
an entire beauty chorus in “Helen of Troy,” 
you would help Romeo to find solace in the 
little girl next door who was really more 
suited to him than Juliet; you would have 
Hamlet wake up and find it all a dream; 
you would rescue King Lear from the poor- 
house by an avenging Cornelia after Regan 
and Goneril fell over the cliff; and insert a 
few comedy gags in the drama of Calvary 
Hill! 


By Margaret Joslyn. 


ORPAH 


I kissed them at the crossroads, said farewell, 

And saw them out of sight between the fields 

Of burnished grain, my mother Naomi 

And Ruth; through burning tears I watched and waved 
Until the long road, lost in yellowing haze, 

Hid them forever. Then I turned back, home. 
Home? How the past short years of happiness 

Rose up like ghosts to mock that empty word 

Now Chillion was dead, Naomi gone! 

For but a few short weeks ago I walked, 

With Chillion, this same white road towards home 
Where Naomi, we knew, would welcome us 

Joying in our sweet love. Along the way, 

He stopped to snatch a kiss — there, by that palm, 
In the cool green shade; and when the reapers saw 
Us from the field and laughed, he laughed with them 


And kissed me once again. 
Now he is dead, 


And I have said farewell to Naomi. 
I could not go with her to Judah’s hills, 
For all my heart seems twined here round the things 
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That I have watched and loved with Chillion: 
Grape vines that purple on our sunny slopes, 

The pool where the wild deer come at dusk to drink, 
A hundred plumy trees and paths and brooks 

That speak to me in his remembered voice. 

How could I leave these, even for Naomi? 


COMPLAINT 


Ideas, bewitching and perverse — 
Such mischievous, bright things! — 





Flit through my mind like butterflies 
On silver-blue wings. 


With Reason’s dusty net I catch 
And hold them up to view, 
But oh! the prisoned wings are dull 
That shone so blue. 
By Elizabeth D. Kurth. 


Lord Dunsany Divulges 


By Hassotpt Davis 


“Fact is always fact and can keep but one form; truth is likewise in- 
variably truth, but truth is not tied to earth; there can be truth in 
mythology, truth in fantasy.” —Lorp DuNSANY. 


“TN ENGLAND, they laughed at me. One 

critic ordered me back to my castle, just 
as Keats, a century ago, was ordered back to 
his apothecary pots.”’ 

Lord Dunsany — playwright for the best 
and most imaginative of the little theatres, 
poet, and “maker of mythologies,’ — shook 
his great head pensively. He looked un- 
happy, almost pathetic, sitting there swinging 
the tea cup by its handle, and fecalling his 
early career for my notebook. 

“But neither of us went. Yes, it was 
America that showed me attention first, and 
I have never ceased to be grateful. It is 
chiefly in this country, you know, that my 
fame lies; I’m fond of America, and really 
hate to visit it so briefly as I am doing now.” 

He drank another cup of tea at a gulp, and 
extended his legs for what seemed yards 
toward the fireplace. 


“Just how do you do your writing?” I 
asked him. “Do you have any system, any 
rules which might apply to writing in gen- 
eral?” 

“No. None.” he replied shortly. ‘Works 
of art are not made of rules, like mathematics. 
I write very fast, and quite irregularly. 
When I go on my trips after big game in 
Africa, I seldom write a word, — seldom even 
a note. Of course the man who writes con- 
scientiously every day of his life will attain 
a certain facility, but it also seems to me that 
his writing must become thin. A writer must 
live before he can write. As I think of it, 
I’m not deliberately a writer; I only began 
the art because so many ideas and dreams 
went whizzing past my head, and gradually 
I overtook some of them. I said I wrote 
fast; I do. ‘A Night at an Inn’ was written 


between tea-time and supper, and most of 
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or possibly three. I never revise, never.” 

He said it emphatically. 

I probably seemed surprised. 

“Then you must plan your work very care- 
fully and completely,” I suggested, “in order 
to save revision later.” 

“No, I don’t even do that. It ‘cramps my 
style,’ as you people say. I begin with prac- 
tically nothing, and work up momentum as I 
go. But before I sit down to write, I have 
been mulling the subject over in my mind for 
doubtless quite a while and a great deal of 
my preparation is subconscious. Too much 
preparation stiffens the story.” 

He raised one huge foot onto the sofa and 
clasped his knee with a hand that looked any- 
thing but an artist’s. 

“The main thing in my writing is that I be 
free from interruptions, and for that reason 
I do most of it, when at home, in a little hut 
in the woods. I have two of these, one in 
Kent, and another in Ireland. If I am inter- 
rupted, I have to stop, and then go way back 
again to my Land Far East in the Country 
That Never Was, and sit thinking for a long 
while before I can resume.” 

“You believe in inspiration, then, although 
it’s being ridiculed so much nowadays?” I 
questioned, again surprised. 

“Yes, it’s inspiration, I suppose. We'll 
call it that for lack of a better term. But 
‘inspiration’ applies more to the spirit of my 
writings, the ineffable soul beneath. Yes, I 
think I write largely by inspiration, but even 
so, I never revise, you understand.” 

This seemed to be almost a point of honor 
with him. 

“If you represented the young writers of 
the day, I should tell you this: write for your- 
self alone; write as you alone feel, and only 
that which you feel deeply. An author is 
much like an African explorer” —I remem- 
bered that Dunsany was both—“in that he 
is constantly searching new grounds, or should 
be, but he should not write of those grounds 
until he knows them well. Write of realities 
only when you are master of your subject. 
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I wouldn’t write of Africa because I don’t 
yet know it well enough; perhaps sometime I 
shall. Unless your finances absolutely force 
you to it, don’t even try to write according 
to popular demand. No one knows what the 
public wants, not even itself. He who pur- 
poses to prophesy what the reading mass will 
want is either deluded or a fool; it can’t be 
done, for the public is childishly fickle. It 
is nonsense to say, for example, that all plays 
this year must have in them a girl in a red 
hat, riding a green, old-fashioned bicycle, 
simply because last year a popular play had 
such a scene. No one can think for another, 
and no author can divine more than a moment 
of the public mind. Even though he could, 
and shaped his writing accordingly, it would 
not be his best work; it would not be indi- 
vidual, and the public to which he catered 
would soon forget him as but a petty syco- 
phant. 

“Your characters are abounding. The 
world has myriads of characters — however, 
not nearly so many as people.” He smiled 
like one of his own fauns, a bit overgrown. 
“An author should not filch the characters of 
his friends, to reproduce them in photographic 
likenesses; this is robbery! Take an atti- 
tude from one, perhaps a gesture from an- 
other, and maybe the conversation of a third; 
but don’t take any character whole, for none 
is as suitable to your purpose as he might be 
with a little imaginative surgery. Make him 
real, but show his differences from the aver- 
age as well as his similarities. Give him in- 
dividual foibles; every one has them, and he 
will thereby become individual. Perhaps I’m 
safe in taking my characters from other 
worlds; no one can check me, but I think 
what I say will hold true even there.” 

He shifted his six feet four to a more com- 
fortable position. 

“What about dialogue in both plays and 
stories?” I wondered. ‘How important do 
you consider it, relatively?” 

“Well, personally, I dislike brilliant dia- 
logue; men don’t talk it; it’s artificial. In 
‘A Night at an Inn,’ one of my characters who 
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had left the room suddenly came back, and 
what do you suppose he said?” 

I couldn’t suppose. 

“He said, ‘I’ve come back!’ ” 

I repressed a smile, but nevertheless saw 
the point. 

“When any one speaks to you about a play, 
and says only, ‘It has fine dialogue,’ be cer- 
tain that it is a poor play, because the dia- 
logue is probably unduly emphasized. It’s 
as though some one should say, ‘Oh yes, that 
house has fine bricks.’ 

“As to your climax, put it in an unexpected 
situation. Build up to it, of course, but 
don’t let your reader know when you are 
going to spring it. If you think your reader 
may know when it is coming, give him three 
climaxes and then one for good measure, as 
I did in that same ‘Night at an Inn’ which I 
fear I have over-quoted. He’ll relish them 
all! But be careful lest your technique be 
seen. The hand of the writer should always 
be concealed; let that dangle between the au- 
dience and the stage, and the play becomes 
unreal. I keep saying that your writing 
should seem real, and you might justly claim 
that my own is far from realistic. But 
therein lies the difference between real and 
realistic.” 

“Since you speak of your own work in this 
way,” I asked, “why do you or why does any- 
one write of the supernatural in this age?” 
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“Man made his idols for a fear, for a love, 
and it is in these that one sees humankind 
best... . Fact is always fact and can keep 
but one form; truth is likewise invariably 
truth, but truth is not tied to earth; there can 
be truth in mythology, truth in fantasy. I 
personally prefer the imaginative life to the 
practical, and I think most of us do, although 
we, in our vaunted, boasted reason won’t ad- 
mit it. By the same reasoning, I believe the 
arts are higher than the crafts, because their 
boundaries are more remote: they approach 
infinity.” 

“One of the most unfortunate results of 
modern realism,” I ventured, “seems to be 
that, both in story and in life, children are 
being deprived of their fairies, their elves, and 
gnomes. The fairy story is dying out with 
the child’s belief in fairies that our modern 
sophistication scorns.” 

Lord Dunsany dropped his foot heavily to 
the floor. 

“To deprive children of their legacy of 
fantasy is like the act of Herod when he slew 
all the children; only this denial is still worse: 
it does not kill merely; it obliterates child- 
hood.” 

Shortly after, I left him; and I felt reas- 
sured that adults, anyway, would not be de- 
prived of the fantasy which is their form of 
fairy tale, at least so long as Lord Dunsany 
continued writing. 


Plot-Bozlers 


The essence of the Plot-boiler is the new turn to a character or event, the swift spark 
that sets the imagination working; not, necessarily, the complete plot, for such is rarely 


found in the day’s news, or, indeed, in life. 
If two clippings of the same story are received, the first sender will receive the 
No clippings can be returned. Send each pasted on a sheet of paper containing 


published. 
payment. 


the name and date of the newspaper, and the name and address of the sender. 


One dollar each will be paid for clippings 


Address 


“Plot-Boilers,’ THE Writer. 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE REVELATION 


A woman resolved that her husband should 
know his appearance when he was drunk. She 
knew well enough; her children also knew by 
sad experience; but the man himself had a very 


imperfect idea of the state of the case. So once, 
when he came home inebriated and fell into a 
maudlin slumber, she sent for the photographer 
and had her husband photographed as he sat in 
his chair. When the photograph was laid beside 
the husband’s plate at breakfast next morning, it 
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was a revelation. There was no room for argu- 
ment. — Great Thoughts, England. (Sent by J. E. 
Williamson, Egremont, Cumberland, England.) 


CHICAGO MAN TELLS HOW TO CHOOSE 
WIFE BY HER TASTE IN MUSIC 


Ambrose Wyrick of Chicago last night tipped 
bachelor Lions to a safe and sure way to choose 
a good wife. 

He told them that music is the greatest charac- 
ter reader in the world, and that persons may be 
definitely placed as to character by investigating the 
type of music they enjoy. 

Mr. Wyrick told of three men who tested their 
prospective wives by asking them to choose their 
favorite pieces of music. Two chose sentimental 
songs about home and mother and won the hus- 
bands. But the third chose a “hot mama” song 
and was discarded. 

Mr. Wyrick then pointed out the effect of music 
on history. The Russian revolution was foretold 
twenty-five years ago by the bitter and complain- 
ing strain of Russian music, he said. — Des Moines 
Register. (Sent by Noble J. Bradley, Des Moines, 
Ta. ) 


BROTHERS FOUGHT FOR WOMAN 
BOTH LOVED 


East Brookfield — Jaris Wood, eighty-two, died 
at his lonely cabin home in the clearing on the 
eastern slope of Teneriffe Mountain, today, after 
a few hours of illness. Mr. Wood was born in 
the house where he died, April 10, 1831. He was 
married at Spencer, Dec. 31, 1862, to Miss Char- 
lotte Squires. 

Mr. Wood’s death recalls the story that is told 
by the residents of the district of how he and his 
brother John lived upon and conducted the lonely 
100-acre farm in the clearing on the east slope of 
Teneriffe Mountain, and although in each other’s 
company each day for more than fifty-two years, 
neither spoke to or in any way addressed the other. 
John died in the summer of 1908. 

According to the story, the estrangement oc- 
curred at the time of Jaris’s marriage to Miss 
Squires. Both were suitors for the hand of the 
young woman, and it is said by some, that they 
fought a duel to see which would be the lucky man. 
Jaris won. 

He returned to the lonely homestead with his 
bride, but received no welcome from John. For a 
time Jaris and his bride occupied one side of the 
house and John the other. Mrs. Wood’s efforts 
to effect a reconciliation were fruitless, and this 
resulted in Jaris’s building a new cabin seventy-five 
yards from the old home, and here he and Mrs. 
Wood lived until the death of John, following 
which they moved back to the old home. 

John was sick for two weeks previous to his 
death and Jaris’s wife went to the house and nursed 
him. When she saw that death was imminent, she 
inquired of John if he wished to see his brother, 
but he refused to answer. Mrs. Wood then be- 
sought her husband to make overtures, but he pre- 
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ferred to allow conditions to remain as they were. 

During the funeral Jaris sat upon the doorstep, 
but did not enter the house until the funeral cortége 
had started toward the cemetery. The next day 
Jaris and his wife moved into the home vacated by 
the death of John, and here they resided until the 
husband’s death. The farm on which the brothers 
lived is situated in a lonely section, and is reached 
by journeying over a cart path a mile distant from 
the main road. — Indianapolis News. (Sent by E. 
S. L. Thompson, Brazil, Ind.) 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION BARS PATH TO 
ALTAR: BELGIAN COUPLE NOW “RE- 
LATED,” SCIENTIST AT GHENT SAYS 


Ghent, Belgium— Do strangers become blood 
relations after a transfusion of the life fluids? 
Dr. Fritz de Beule, professor of surgery at the 
University of Ghent, believes that it is much safer 
for a young man to give his heart to his lady-love 
than his blood. 

A curious marriage problem has arisen over the 
case of a young girl and student here. Had it not 
been for a generous gift of blood, the girl would 
have bled te death from a serious injury. Fol- 
lowing recovery, the two became good friends and 
decided they would like to marry. The professor 
then stepped in and declared that such a union 
would be unwise; that, while there is no real legal 
obstacle, the moral and physiological issues present 
serious drawbacks. The two parties, he finds, are 
in part “related,” and their children would be more 
so. The marriage has been postponed. — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. (Sent by Renus W. Gab- 
bard, Cawood, Ky.) 


OUTLAW RADIO TELLS WORLD OF 
VILLAGERS’ MISDOINGS 


Crooksville, O. — Residents of the little town of 
Crooksville are traveling in the “straight and nar- 
row,” and all because of an improvised, outlawed 
radio station. 

Radio station “PDQ,” devoted to broadcasting 
of scandal concerning citizens, has accomplished 
results never attained by laws of the country, ac- 
cording to officials. 

Many liquor resorts have suspended business or 
have been closed as a result of the outlaw sta- 
tion’s revelations. Erring husbands have been 
startled out of their easy chairs by a voice inter- 
rupting a choice concert or account of a sporting 
event to announce where said husbands were “in 
conference” the preceding evening. 

Roadsides are practically cleared of midnight 
parkers through the medium of this unseen per- 
sonage who sees all and reveals to the ears of the 
universe —or at least the vicinity of Crooksville 
—all he sees. 

An exhaustive search by police, dry officers, and 
even citizens for the station has availed nothing 
The matter has been referred to the Federal Radio 
Bureau for investigation. —San Jose Evening 
News. (Sent by Dorothy M. Fraser, San Jose, 
Calif.) 
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MONG many comments on Michael 

Joseph’s article, “The Magazine Story,” 
in THE WritTeER for June, is a letter from 
Seattle, Washington, signed, “The Little 
Four,’ which says in part: 


Mr. Joseph is first of all a business man, 
who favors mediocre mass production rather 
than less production, but of higher quality. It 
means more money for Service for Authors, 
Inc., to have about three hundred more or less 
deserving authors on their staff, than a dozen 
QO. Henries, Ring Lardners, or Irvin Cobbs. 


We think it is only fair to state, for the 
benefit of other readers who may be under 
such an impression, and in justice to Mr. 
Joseph, that his agency deals with practically 
no one but authors who are internationally 
known, including names as famous as those 
of Ring Lardner and Irvin Cobb. It is the 
exceptional new author who is represented by 
this agency. 

We are also impressed by another state- 
ment in the letter: 


Too many writers blame the editors for fail- 
ing to appreciate their literary offerings. These 
writers should remember that in the majority 
of magazines the editors are not much more 
than office clerks. They have to do what they 
are told to do if they want to hold their posi- 
tions. However much they like a story per- 
sonally, they cannot accept it against their 
superior’s veto. 





Our only answer is that, in a decade of 
publishing experience, including several years 
with the Atlantic Monthly, we have yet to 
meet an editor who recognizes any superior 
but his public. And he soon learns that the 
most convincing barometer of public opinion 
of his judgment is the circulation statement 
of his magazine. Young authors will have to 
find better proof to convince us that a worth 
while first story will be rejected by a first- 
class magazine. 





THE WRITER requests most earnestly that 
readers report the name of any poetry maga- 
zine (whether on THE WRITER’s list of verse 
markets published in the June number or not) 
which requires that a contributor subscribe 
to the magazine or join some organization in 
order to have his poem published. In mak- 
ing their report, readers are asked to inclose 
the letter or literature from the magazine, if 
possible. The American Poet, we regret to 
find, requires such subscription, and Inter- 
ludes does so in effect, since the submission of 
a manuscript is followed, not by an accept- 
ance or rejection, but by a letter requesting 
that the author join a “Verse Writers’ Guild 
of America,’ and receive criticism on the 
manuscript in hand, “if it becomes necessary 
to return the work.” 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 


published in this department. 


GARNISHING THE DAY’S NEWS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Writing the news feature is one way for the 
free lance to open the editorial door, especially the 
newspaper door. If you keep abreast of the day’s 
news and have a sharpened pencil always ready, 
you will amaze yourself by the number of small 
checks you will have picked up by the end of the 
month. 

A news feature is a news story with trimmings. 
The Lindbergh flight gave rise to hundreds of 
features all having their inception in one item of 
the day’s news — Lindbergh's success — yet all 
dressed up in different regalia. Lindbergh’s fond- 
ness for animals, particularly the now famous 
kitten that was found in the cockpit, started fea- 
tures on “Famous People and Their Pets” and 
“Famous Mascots.” His historic landing at Le 
Bourget gave the traveled writer a chance to de- 
scribe a corner of France hitherto unimportant 
for the vacation page of a newspaper or magazine. 
The feature “plays up” some special slant of a 
universal story. 

The news feature requires research. It is not 
merely a rehashed newspaper story but must con- 
tain new elements of interest. A news story told 
of the death in a western city of Margaret Porter, 
daughter of O. Henry. The special features that 
came on the heels of that story included material 
on the type of story O. Henry wrote and why the 
death of his daughter seemed a page from his own 
books. Interviews with the man whom she married 
three days before her death gave interesting side- 
lights. Research may mean not only dusty jour 
neying through books but a gathering of informa- 
tion from human interest sources. Of course some 
features depend almost entirely on library notes; 
lor example, a timely feature on sun-dials may deal 
with extensive encyclopaedic material. 

Events are not only springboards for  spe- 
cial features. Prevalent styles and customs may 
also serve for a variety of feature treatment. A 
Parisian dressmaker announces that in the winter 
the feminine skirt will be made of fur. Imme- 
diately there is a host of features linking Eskimo 
Sty'es with twentieth-century flappers. The arti- 
heial-flower vogue has given rise to countless 

leatures on the manufacture of silk and organdy 
shoulder flowers. The craze for artificial pearls 
has likewise stimulated the feature writer to hunt 
up material on this industry. 

_ Art news and feature writing go hand in hand 

The exhibition of a certain artist’s work at a gal- 
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lery is the news tag and the individual's own spe- 
cial story is the feature. Perhaps a painter of 
miniatures may also be a bed-ridden invalid; or an 
advanced piece of work may have been done by a 
child prodigy. The human interest note behind 
the making of the picture or sculpture is the fea- 
ture. Some years ago a reporter turned off a 
marvelous feature story by discovering, in the 
course of nosing through an art gallery, that one 
of the exhibitors was a woman without hands who 
held the brush in her teeth. 

Features must be served hot to the editor. They 
lose their news value if they come to the editorial 
desk days after the news story. Very important 
and world-wide stories have a correspondingly 
long-lived interest. It may be weeks and weeks be 
fore the news echoes die down and so the feature 
writer has more time to do his stuff. But in gen- 
eral the feature must be a snappy “follow up” of 
the reporter's story. What is hot stuff on a fea- 
ture page one Sunday may be cold hash the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Another overflowing source of supply for fea 
ture work is the demolition of old buildings and 
landmarks that is now going on all over the coun- 
try. If you can get a hunch that such and such 
a house is about to be torn down—and you get 
the hunch by reading the real estate section of the 
newspapers — it will be worth your while to dig 
up the history of the house because you may find 
historic associations that can be developed into a 


feature. But the time to get your material is not 
after the wreckers are on the job but before they 
have touched the house. <A glossy-surface photo- 


1 

t 
graph will help to sell the landmark story, but be 
sure the camera catches some pedestrian passing 
the house. A photo with no human being in sight 
is dead. 

Keep your eye on anniversaries 
great personages, living or dead, anniversaries of 
great battles, anniversaries of great events, anni- 
versaries of the writing of great pieces of litera- 
ture. In dealing with “calendar” features, you 
have to get busy long in advance. If December 
marks the anniversary of a Napoleonic victory, 
do not wait until Thanksgiving to prepare ma- 
terial. Have your manuscript on the editor’s desk 
by November first. He knows what anniversary 
is coming off in December and if you, as a free 
lance, do not anticipate him a bit, he will hand the 
job over to a staff writer. For a magazine this 


birthdays of 











type of feature must be submitted at least two 
months in advance. 

Are feature stories hidden under the roof of the 
editor’s mouth and must one call on the editor and 
beg for a chance to submit a feature? The editor 


Thee 








has no such monopoly. It is up to you to chase 
hunches, to read the newspapers religiously, and 
to pick out the clews for possible expanded 
features. 


New York City. Edythe Helen Browne. 


EDUCATIONAL MARKETS 


Editor, the Forum: 

With changing conceptions of education, the 
teacher finds a new market for educational articles. 
Both the new teacher with educational theories, 
and the experienced teacher with classroom sug- 
gestions find a ready market for short articles. 

Financially the returns are small, but the pro- 
fessional appreciation of principal and fellow 
teachers often makes this a means of getting 
quicker promotion. The elementary magazines 
offer the quickest market, taking plays, articles, 
and classroom short-cuts. No play which is 
dramatized from a copyrighted story can be sold, 
but original programs find a ready market with a 
price between ten and twenty dollars. 

Among those paying the highest prices are: 
American School Board Journal (422 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.) which pays $2.50 per col- 
umn for articles of interest to supervisors and 
principals on equipment, etc.; Popular Educator 
(54 Clayton Street, Dorchester, Mass.) paying 


$1.50 per column for articles on elementary and 
junior high school work; Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans (Dansville, N. Y.), which uses 
similar material; Progressive Teacher (Morris- 
town, Tenn.) which wants plays, articles, and short 
educational suggestions similar to those required by 
the last two, but which pays $1.50 per page. 

Each state has an educational journal which 
takes articles but does not pay for them. Various 
specialized subjects such as home economics, man- 
ual training, art, etc., have special trade journals 
which welcome theories and practical classroom 
work from the teacher. 

In writing give the facts briefly and clearly. If 
pictures help explain the subject, they should be 
sent with the article. From 500 to 1500 words is 
about the right length for most articles. Give 
your name and your school with the title of the 
article on the first page of your manuscript. 

Marjorie MacCreary. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


“POSTAGE AND PERSEVERANCE” 


Editor, the Forum: 

The controversy started by Mr. Baker's article, 
“Why Many Stories Are Rejected,” is indicative 
of the widespread interest in the subject. This, in 
a country where approximately one husdred mil- 
lion of its population have written at least one 
story, and the rest of its slightly larger population 
probably expect to, is only natural. Personally, 
it has interested me to the extent of looking up my 
own record of acceptances, of which more later. 

It has also raised these pertinent questions in my 
mind: (1) Are not these articles often taken too 
seriously by the budding writer who is grasping 
for straws, and also with too much of a personal 
application? (2) Is it not a fact that writing of 
any kind and in all its branches, must for the 
most part be individual and self-reliant effort? (3) 
Must not the methods employed by most of us in 
either the creation or marketing of commercial 
stuff be elastic to be in any way successful ? 

In this matter of postage, much may depend on 
the letter or note which is returned with the re- 
jected story, article, or verse. These editorial 
notices, either on or separate from the regula- 
tion slip, will usually accompany any worth-while 
effort to please an editor (this is entirely distinct 
from a worth-while effort), even though for one 
reason or another that effort must be returned. If 
these evidences of editorial approval are not forth- 
coming on a script’s early trips, I think it ad- 
visable to search for a reason, instead of trusting 
to an indiscriminate use of postage stamps. What 
Kathleen Norris, or any other writer, did in a 


certain situation —interesting as it may be— 
can have little bearing on what you or I should or 
may do in an extremely different one. 

The slogan “Postage and Perseverance” is per- 
haps not so much overworked as it is misunder- 
stood. Little can be derived from adopting a motto 
of this kind unless one fully understands its mean- 
ing. Taking it for granted that “Perseverance” is 
generally understood by beginning writers — which 
is perhaps somewhat optimistic — what does “Post- 
age” imply when used in this sense? Does it imply 
a search for the proper market, or just an aimless 
mailing of our wares? Does it mean the mailing 
of a juvenile story to Adventure, Short Stories, 
etc., or a True Confession story to Harper’s, with 
the expectation of the return postage stamps being 
unused? [ think not, yet, ridiculous as it may 
seem, this is commonly done. 

It was an early impression of mine that after 
writing my story, the finding of a proper market 
for what I had written was next in importance. 
This, followed to some extent faithfully, served 
me well for a time, and the passing years have 
caused only a slight, but improving, change in that 
early, personally selected, guiding rule. My rule 
is now: find the market (at least one or more pos- 
sible ones of a similar type) and then write the 
story for it. One thing I can say for this rule is 
it works. Yet what is meat for one is often poison 
for another. 

During these years, I also discovered other things 
which had to do with both postage and the re- 
jection of stories. One was that editors were not 
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particularly looking for “good” stories; only for 
stories which were “good” for their particular 
magazine. A simple, matter-of-fact situation, yet 
often overlooked, and, I believe, one of the chief 
reasons for the unrewarded perseverance of many 
talented writers. 

Returning 10 the personal record | mentioned 
earlier, | find that 75 per cent of my acceptances 
sold the first time out; 1214 per cent sold some- 
where between the eighteenth and the twenty-fifth 
submission. 

This seems like a strong case for the saving of 
postage. Yet the 12% per cent sold between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fifth trip netted in good 
American dollars 34 per cent of the total returns. 
Apparently these were worth the postage invested, 
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which somewhat tends to show that each effort 
must be considered on its merits, regardless of re- 
jections. Also, 1 may add that two stories in- 
cluded in this 124% per cent of many-times-rejected 
efforts, were both accepted by magazines which had 
twice returned them, their three-figure checks be- 
ing the reward of faith and perseverance. 

Finally, it is my firm conviction that even an 
excessively excessive amount of stamp-licking will 
not sell a bad or unsuitable story, and that no 
amount of postage is too much to spend in an 
effort to place a “good” one in its fitting market. 
Yet apparently, after all—as in everything else 
pertaining to the business of writing —the only 
rule is: There is no rule! 


Duluth, Minn. J. Howard Swain. 


YOUR LOVELY SLANG 


Editor, the Forum: 

After a few months of studying English in the 
United States, I began to realize what an imper- 
fect, incomplete book is Webster's Dictionary. 
Will some one, please, rewrite it for the benefit 
of poor, bewildered foreigners? 1 used to carry 
its pocket edition with me wherever I went, but it 
did not help me much to understand even my best 
friends. 

One of them, a “slangy” young person, would 
always bring an interpreter when coming to see me. 

“Nine tenths of my vocabulary consists of slang, 
my dear Moravsky! You have learned your Eng- 
lish from books, so we can hardly expect to under- 
stand one another,” her interpreter translated into 
English. 

However, with the help of that lady and other 
literary friends of mine, by and by I acquired a 
sufficient amount of slang words to make myself 
understood. And | recklessly planted them into 
literature. 

It was I who first used “I bet” in the Atlantic 
Monthly. (November issue, 1918.) I did not 
know then that “I bet” was slang. You see, so 
many literary friends of mine used it, and my Eng- 
lish was then only six months old, and that article 
was the first I ever wrote in English. So I blame 
it entirely on the proofreader of the venerable 
periodical. Even my weakness for slang, with 
which I soon fell in love, would not induce me to 
commit such an atrocity knowingly. Now that I 
know better, I would never dare to besmear with 
“I bet” the pages of the Atlantic. 

Slang is for the language what foam is for 
champagne. The sparkle, the movement, the over- 
flowing gayety of it! Ah, why can I not write 
poems in English! My first ode would be to the 
American slang. 

Allow me at least to praise it in prose. 

“To land in jail,” for instance. How much 
Stronger, brighter, more to the point it is than the 
pale, inexpressive “to be sent to prison.” It has 
rhythm all of its own. It makes me picture a 
strayed boat caught by a watchful sailor armed 
with a powerful boat hook. When pronounced by 
a gentlemanly crook, it voices the sad and splendid 
melody of the inevitable, proudly accepted. 


Speaking about crooks, I recently met a re- 
iormed one who came to my studio in the Village 
to inform me that he had “hooked up” with a boot- 
legger and is “going straight” from now on. I 
have no use for liquor even if it serves such an 
important mission as giving a “reformed” crook 
a living, so I dismissed the uninvited visitor without 
giving him an order. But his words stuck in my 
ears. Without knowing it, he “sold me some- 
thing all right.” I liked that “hooked up” ex- 
pression so much that for some time afterwards 
I could not restrain myself from using it so fre- 
quently that my friends began to regard me with 
suspicion. 

“Dome” is so much better than “head.’’ Head is 
too commonplace. It may mean a head of lettuce 
as well as the encasing for the human brain, while 
“dome” certainly indicates grandeur. The temple 
of man’s body crowned with that peak of intelli- 
gence, his “dome!” 

Ancient slang fascinates me as much as the 
modern. “Stir your stumps,” for instance, sounds 
so much more imperative than “hurry up.” Things 
“tattoed on your brain” are incomparably more 
vivid than those just “impressed upon your mem- 
ory.” And “a fly in the blubber,” as the old-time 
whalers put it, seems much more annoying than a 
fly in the ointment. 

Why not house some of these vagabond expres- 
sions and give them permanent place in literature? 
They will usurp it themselves, sooner or later, as 
the history of languages proves. The slang of 
today often becomes a literary pattern of tomor- 
row. Then why not be pioneers and use the slang 
openly, putting it not only into the newspaper 
fables but also into honest-to-goodness earnest 
literature, short stories, novels, and essays? 

“Try and do it!” dared me my slangy friend. 
“If you ever defend slang in print, seriously, with- 
out a deprecating smirk, none would ever dare to 
publish such a defence. Slang is like booze; even 
those who use it prefer to keep their mouths shut 
about it. I bet if you spring this slang idea on an 
editor, it will never see the light of day. Just try 
and see!” 

Well, I am trying. How about it, Mr. Editor? 

Staten Island, N. Y. Maria Moravsky. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 


THE WRITER. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH — 323-327 North 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Penn., uses short stories of 
2,000-2,200 words for teen-age young people, 
which should be of a distinctly Christian 
character or of wholesome uplift. Payment 
at a minimum rate of $15 each is made within 
thirty days after acceptance. 


A. M. Davis Company — 530 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass., are always in the market for 
unusual greeting card verses for all uses. 
Verses should be two to eight lines long, 
should be cheerful, but not “flowery,” begin 
interestingly, and end with a “punch.” 
Humor is valuable. Prose is sometimes, but 
rarely, acceptable. Payment of $2 to $5 each 
is made on acceptance. 


Det. PuBLIsHING ComMPpANY—97 Fifth 
Ave., New York, want the following kinds 
of material for their three magazines using 
war stories: for War Stories, short stories 
(3,000-10,000 words) and novelettes (10,000- 
40,000 words) with fast action concerning 
any branch of the service in the war; rate of 
payment, 1% to 4 cents a word; for War 
Birds, short stories and novelettes of similar 
length, with air heroes, who, if the stories 
are not actually about the war, must be 
former war heroes of the air; payment, 2 
cents a word up; for War Novels, longer 


stories of the war (20,000-50,000 words) 
with rapid action and plenty of story interest; 
rate, 14% cents a word up. Eugene A. Clancy 
is the editor of the three magazines. 


Extra Money—W. D. Boyce Co., 500 
North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., wants true 
stories of how men and women have made 
money during their spare time, and stories 
illustrated with photographs, of business en- 
terprises that began as means of earning extra 
money. It desires, also, short stories about 
film land, stories with action in movie studios 
and on location, and interesting human stories 
of youngsters breaking into pictures. Pay- 
ment, one to three cents a word on accept- 
ance. 


FARQUAHAR PLay Bureau — Franklin, Ohio, 
specializes in and wishes to purchase three- 
act plays adapted to high school production, 
comedies and farces preferred. 


ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS — 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo., wants brief articles 
concerning new inventions and devices for the 
home and workshop, and homecraft articles, 
all illustrated with photographs, line draw- 
ings, or pencil sketches. Payment at one half 
to one cent a word for text and $1.50 to $3 
for photographs will be made on acceptance. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN Poetry — Char- 
lotte, N. C., a quarterly, reports that it has 
material on hand for two years’ issues. 


JupcE — 627 West 43d St., New York, pays 
$10 for each crossword puzzle printed, and 
$5 each for several varieties of puns. Con- 
sult Judge for samples. 


THe New McCuure’s — 221 West 57th St., 
New York, states its needs as follows: stories 
of adventure, business, detectives, sport, love, 
humor, etc., in not over 8,000 words; serials 
of similar nature in 60,000 to 100,000 words 
in instalments of 12,000 to 15,000 words 
each; articles of wide interest, not the average 
magazine effort, but something linked with 
the dynamic interests of the day in all fields, 
particularly business, sport, science, and 
notable achievement, in 2,500 to 5,000 words; 
and brief articles in 500 to 800 words. Pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance. James R. 
Quirk is now editor and publisher, and A. E. 
Wheeler, managing editor. 


THE MustTarD PLASTER— 772 Seventh Ave., 
New York, a new humorous magazine edited 
by Dr. George Rockwell of vaudeville and 
revue fame, is in the market for humor — 
bright, witty stories and articles about 500 
words in length, with an original slant on 
political, economic, and scientific subjects. 
Short verse, humorous or serious, and pen and 
ink drawings are also desired. The rate of 
payment on acceptance will depend on the 
value of the material. As always, the writer 
should familiarize himself with the magazine 
before attempting to contribute. 


OpporTUNITY —750 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., “the salesman’s guide,” is now 
in the market for a variety of material: prac- 
tical suggestions for increasing sales, in 300 
to 3,000 words; stories or personality 
sketches, illustrated by photographs, by or 
about successful salesmen or sales managers; 
fiction in one or two parts of 5,000 words each 
with a salesman for a character or a selling 
theme; interviews, with photographs, of big 
business men, that will be of value to sales- 
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men; short interviews, not over 1,500 words, 
with men and women who have bought from 
salesmen, and telling why; and articles by or 
about saleswomen. James R. Quirk is editor 
and publisher. 


PAINE PUBLISHING ComMpaNy—40 East 
First St., Dayton, Ohio, pays cash on ac- 
ceptance for three-act plays suitable for high 
schools and adults, principally of the comedy- 
drama or farce-comedy type. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to B. P. Elliott. 


Jutrus Pottak & Sons, Inc. — 194 Greene 
St., New York, require two to four-line senti- 
ments in prose and verse for Christmas and 
New Year greeting cards. Usual rates will be 
paid. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE — 150 Fourth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., a denominational 
weekly, receives the main body of its material 
gratis, with the exception of a few stories for 
the home and children’s departments from 
800 to 2,000 words in length. 


Rapio Broapcast — Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., no longer offers a 
monthly prize in the department, “Our Read- 
ers Suggest,” but pays regular rates for brief 
articles on radio short cuts and economies, 
and for photographs, with a bonus for the 
specially meritorious ideas. 


Rep BLoopep Stories — 1926 Broadway at 
64th St., New York, a new fiction magazine 
to be issued by the Macfadden Publications, 
is looking for stories full of action, suspense, 
and thrills. Each issue is to contain one story 
of each of the following types: Western, air, 
war, detective, mystery, adventure, fight, love, 
and action; and two serials. The short 
stories should contain 5,000 to 10,000 words, 
and the serials 75,000 to 100,000 words. 


SELF-DEFENSE — 1841 Broadway, New York, 
asks for stories (up to 2,500 words) about 
boxing and self-defense, and articles concern- 
ing famous ring characters. One-half cent a 
word is paid on publication. 
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THE ADELPHI CompANy— 112 East 19th 
St., New York, will receive through Dec. 31 
essays written in competition for prizes 
amounting to $1,500, offered by the Economic 
Guild for a discussion of the problem raised 
by Prof. Irving Fisher’s “The Money Illu- 
sion,” published by the Adelphi Company. 
The prizes range from a first of $750, a sec- 
ond of $300, to a seventh of $25. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to arouse a more 
general interest in the subject of money and 
to bring about a general understanding of the 
close relationship between a stabilized dollar 
and our many current economic problems. 
Essays should contain about 5,000 words, al- 
though there is no length limit. Prize-win- 
ning essays will become the property of the 
donor on payment of the prizes. 


ADVENTURE — Butterick Publishing Company, 
Butterick Building, New York, offers five 
prizes of $100 each for essays on “D’Arta- 
gnan,”’ a fragmentary sequel to “The Three 
Musketeers” by Dumas, which has been 
translated and completed by H. Bedford- 
Jones, and will run in three instalments in 
Adventure, beginning Sept. 15. The essays 
should discuss the general question of whether 
“D’Artagnan” is worthy to rank with the 
best work of Dumas, and, if the authors 
wish, how much of the novel was actually 
written by Dumas. Critiques in 200 words 
are preferred; 1,000 words is the length limit. 
No closing date is given, but prize winners 
will be announced in Adventure for Feb. 1. 
No manuscripts will be returned. In addition 
to the prize of $100, each winner will receive 
a copy of “D’Artagnan” containing one page 
of the original manuscript in Dumas’ hand- 
writing. 


THE AMERICAN Mercury — 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York, offers a prize of $500 for the best 
essay on journalism as a trade in America 
today, written by an active journalist, male 
or female, and received by Oct. 15. The 
sole condition is that the author must be em- 


Prize Offers and Awards 
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ployed in the editorial rooms of a daily U. S. 
newspaper, and that that employment must 
be his or her principal means of livelihood. 
The aim is to find out how journalism in 
America looks to the actual journalist. To 
each essay sent in, the author is asked to 
attach a slip giving the name of the paper he 
works for, the nature of his job, and the 
duration of his employment. Essays should 
contain 2,000 to 6,000 words. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 107 S. Mansfield 
Ave., Margate, Atlantic City, N. J., offers 
a prize of $10 for the best Petrarchan sonnet 
submitted by Oct. 5. The Petrarchan son- 
net requires a single thought development 
and the rhyme scheme abbaabba cdcdcd (or 
cdecde). No manuscripts will be returned. 


DousLepAy, DoraAN & Company — Garden 
City, N. Y., offer prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
for the best letters from readers of THE 
WRITER on the following subjects: Which is 
the best story in the book, “Rejections of 
1927,” and why? Which is the worst story 
in the book, and why? “Rejections of 1927,” 
which contains rejected stories by such writers 
as Ben Ames Williams and Mary Heaton 
Vorse as well as those by unknown authors, 
formed the basis of an article by C. H. Baker, 
Jr. of Doubleday, Doran in the March 
Writer. The volume, which appeared June 
16, may be obtained at libraries, from the 
publishers, or from THE WriTER. Contes- 
tants for the prizes should use the letter form, 
state that they are readers of THE WRITER, 
and mark the letter for the attention of Mr. 
C. H. Baker, Jr. The Contest closes Octo- 
ber 1. 


JupcE — 627 West 43d St., New York, offers 
prizes of $500, $200, $100, and eight prizes 
of $25 each for the best Scotchograms re- 
ceived by midnight, Nov. 24. In addition, $5 
will be paid for each one printed during the 
course of the contest. A Scotchogram is a 
telegram in which one word is substituted 
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for several others which have a similar sound; 
as, “Value loamy,” meaning “Will you loan 
me.” All words used must be authentic. All 
Scotchograms must be sent by Western Union 
wire to Scotchogram Editor, Judge Publish- 


ing Company. 


THe New McCture’s AND FREDERICK A. 
Stokes Company offer a prize of $7,500 for 
the best detective-mystery novel in 70,000 to 
100,000 words submitted on or before Jan. 1. 
Of this amount $5,000 represents the serial 
rights and $2,500 advance royalties on the 
book form. Dramatic, moving picture, and 
translation rights will be retained by the au- 
thor. The judges will be the editorial staff 
of the New McClure’s and Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Manuscripts marked 
“Mystery Detective Competition,” should be 
sent to Curtis, Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th 
St., New York, who will handle the competi- 
tion and supply a detailed circular and form 
of agreement on request. 


Pato VERDE—The Southwestern Poetry 
Magazine, Holbrook, Ariz., offers $10 for the 
best poem in its fall issue, $15 for the best 
poem in the winter issue, and $5 for the best 
free verse in the spring issue. No closing 
date is mentioned for these contests. Palo 
Verde prefers Southwestern and Mexican 
material. 


SaLES TaLEs—Mount Morris, Iil., offers 
prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2, and ten of $1, for 
letters in not over 200 words, received by the 
Prize Opinion Letter Editor on or before Oct. 
1, giving the author’s opinion of the Septem- 
ber number of Sales Tales (formerly called 
How to Sell). 


Tue ALvAN T. Stmonps Awarps, established 
by the president of the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Company, will be given this year for the best 
essays on the subject, “Reducing the Costs 
of Distribution.” The best essay by a busi- 
ness executive will receive a prize of $1,000. 
The best essay by a senior in college, a grad- 
uate student, or an instructor of less than 
assistant professor grade, will be awarded 
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$500. Essays should be 3,000-8,000 words in 
length. Three typewritten copies should be 
submitted by Dec. 31 to the Managing Di- 
rector of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, 20 Vesey St., New York. These 
should be signed with an assumed name and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. 
The prize-winning essays and their copy- 
rights are to become the property of the donor 
on payment of the prizes. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 114 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George. Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See June 
WRITER. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $10 
monthly for the best printed news story in the opinion 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best rhymed lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart 
during 1928. Details, March WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB. $20 for the best 
nature poem, not over 36 lines, by any one, and $10 for 
the best by a Southerner. Closes Nov. 1. Address 
Miss Martha G. Barnett, Chairman, c/o The Chattanooga 
News, Chattanooga, Tenn. See July WRITER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & 9 St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Advance royalties of £300 and 
£150 for prize historical novels. Closes May 31. See 
Aug. WRITER. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN & CO. $2,500 plus book royalties for the best 
religious novel submitted before Oct. 1 to Religious 
Novel Contest, Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York. Details, May WRITER. 


COLLIER’S — 250 Park Ave., New York. $5 each for 
Nameographs (drawings made from the letters of a 
word, illustrating the word) and a gold pocket-piece for 
4-5 line jingles on golf. See June WRITER. 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT — 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York. $300 and $100 for the best 400- 
word essays by parents on “How Camping Has Benefited 
My Boy or Girl.” Closes Nov. 1. Use special blank 
from above address. See July WRITER. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. $5,000 plus serial and motion 
picture rights for the best novel by a U. S. or Cana- 
dian author who has not had a novel published before. 
Closes Dec. 1. Blank to accompany each MS. from 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 39th St., New York. Details, 
May WRITER. 

DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. Bo- 
nuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER 

FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 
mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 
June WRITER 

THE FORUM — 441 Lexington 
each for definitions printed in the 
closing the 25th of each month 
THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER 

FRANCIS BACON AWARD — Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York $7,500 and a medal for non-fiction, book-length 
MS. whic humanizes knowledge.”’ Closes April 15. 
See Aug. W RITE 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS 


New York. $5 


contesté 


Avenue, 
definition 


Henry A. Moe, Sec., 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq. 
Bldg., New York. Fellowships of $2,300 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15 See 


July WRITER 

HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 FE. 33d St., New York 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to American au 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 1, 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITER 


HARPER & BROTHERS AND THE AMERICAN 


GIRL. $2,000 plus book royalties for the best book of 
fiction for girls Closes Dex l Address Contest 
Editor, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
See May Writer 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO.—34 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass $2,500 plus royalties for the best book-length 
MS. on American history. Contest closes Oct. 1 De 
tails, Feb. WRITER 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.— Contest Editor, Chil 
dren’s Book Dept., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. $2,000 plus 


royalties of 10% for the best book MS. for boys or 


girls from 12 to 16. Closes Dec. 31. See July WRITER. 
MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION c/o Mrs. Ida B. Judd, 
1 West 69th St., New York. $50 for ten quotations from 
Mark Twain, totaling not over 300 words. Closes Oct 
1. See Aug. WRITER 

MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ FEDERATION SONG 


CONTEST — 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass $50 
each for words and music for a Mass. State song 
Words by Sept. 25; music for words selected, by Jan 
25. See July WRITER 


MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW FUND Prof 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
nd $250 for best essays on “American 
nitted before Oct. 1. See June WRITER 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, Y. Two series of prizes — $300, $150, $100, 
nd $530 in each to teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. Con 
test closes Oct. 15. Details, March WRITER 
THE OUTLOOK 120 East 16th St., New York, uses 
the unwritten family classics, usually the invention of a 
parent, in its department, “Tell Me a Story.” See 
April WRITER 
PHELAN PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST— Mrs. F. H. 
Colburn, 757 Sutter St., Apt. 305, San Francisco, Calif. 


Grover C 
Mich $500 


Institutions” 


Grismore, 


$1,000 and $500 for essays interpreting California his- 
tory from 1850 to 1905. Closes Nov. 15 See June 
WRITER 

PALMS Aberdeen, Wash $1,000 for best poem by 


1928-March, 1929 


subscriber published in Palms, Oct 
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$50 for best poem by poet who has not yet published a 
book in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1930. $25 for best poem 
in Palms, Nov. 1928. $25 for best poem in Palms, Feb. 
1929. $100 for best poem in Palms, March, 1929. See 
June WRITER 

POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet specified; 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 


distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to be 
awarded in November. 
POETRY REVIEW — Mrs. Alice H. Bartlett, Amer- 


ican Editor, 299 Park Ave., New York. $50, $25, $15, $10 
for poem about flying achievements, by a _ subscriber, 


contest closing Oct. 1. $100 for “poems packed with 
thought,” by any one, contest closing Oct. 15. See 


June WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY —- 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for ‘Kinks 
that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year which 


shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer 


ican life and the highest standard of American man 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in 


raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 

RUGGLES & BRAINARD — Graybar Bldg., New York 
$1,000 each for ideas for advertising campaigns in color 
for products for men. See June WRITER. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St.. New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.”’ Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 
SCIENCE AND 
York 
each for 


INVENTION — 230 Fifth Ave., New 
$10 each for “Hints for the Mechanic,” and $5 
“Phoney Inventions.”” See Aug. WRITER 
SCOTLAND YARD PRIZE — Doubleday, Doran & Co 
Garden City, N. Y. $2,500 plus book royalties for mys 
tery or detective novel. Closes Oct. 31. See Feb. and 
Aug. WRITER 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE — 289 Congress St., Boston 
Mass. $100 for best poem in every four issues. Next 
contest closes Oct. 1. 

SUNSHINE P.O. Box 1439, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A 


$25, $10, $10, $5, $1, for best lies a la 
Closes Sept. 1 See Aug WRITER 
WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background. 
Contest closega 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details April 
WRITE R. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a volume 
of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1. See 
Aug. WRITER. 
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How To Write SERIAL Fiction. By Michael 
Joseph and Marten Cumberland. Cloth. 
227 pages. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1928. 


The collaborating authors of this volume 
include the manager of one of the largest 
literary agencies in the world, and the author 
of many serials published in London and 
American dailies. The title might be ampli- 
fied to read, “How to write serial fiction that 
sells,’ for the main effort of the author is 
directed toward analyzing the technical ele- 
ments that make a serial commercially suc- 
cessful. Young writers are advised to devote 
more attention to the serial as paying better 
than the short story in proportion to the time 
and creative energy expended, because of the 
book, second serial, and dramatic rights which 
may be sold in addition to first serial rights. 
Such writers should be warned, however, that 
exceptional skill and ingenuity in plotting are 
a prerequisite for success. 

A useful chapter in the book analyzes the 
first instalment as of paramount importance. 
In an average instalment of five to six thou- 
sand words, an author must accomplish the 
following results; “(1) present a sufficient 
portion of his story to show the reader that 
a really dramatic tale is to follow: (2) in- 
troduce his principal characters — seldom less 
than three — (3)portray their personalities so 
vividly that they are at once impressed on 
the reader’s mind, and (4) provide at the 
end of his five or six thousand words a dra- 
matic, suspense-stirring curtain which will 
leave the reader eager to read the next in- 
Stalment.” 


Book Reviews 
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Another valuable chapter contains com- 
ments by twelve famous serial writers on 
their particular form, together with a synop- 
sis of a story by each. It is interesting to 
note the difference in the angle of approach 
to the subject by the writer and the literary 
agent. The latter knows just the effect he 
wants the writer to get, the way the literary 
bricks should be placed, the pattern they 
should make; the writer, on the other hand, 
is more interested in the material of which 
the bricks are made, the creative ideas of plot 
and character underlying the whole. The 
combined advice of the two should make this 
new volume very useful to the commercial 
serial writer. In addition, the book contains 
an annotated list of serial markets. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING QuitL. The An- 
nual of the Saturday Evening Quill Club 
of Boston. Paper. 72 pages. Boston: 
1928. 


This pamphlet contains stories, plays, es- 
says, and verse by members of the Saturday 
Evening Quill Club, a group of negro writers. 
The club hopes to issue such a collection an- 
nually. Quite fairly it asks that the work 
be criticized as American rather than negro. 
We mention the negro authorship only be- 
cause it is of a higher level than that of most 
similar manuscript clubs of white member- 
ship. Verse of the “blues” type by Waring 
Cuney, stories by Dorothy West and Eugene 
Gordon, and an essay by Florida Ruffin Rid- 
ley on the traditions of three generations of 
one negro family are particularly interesting 








and of definitely professional quality. The 
volume was not published for sale, but any 
one interested should address The Saturday 
Evening Quill Club, 32 Copley St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Letters From JosepH Conrap. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Edward 
Garnett. 313 pages. Cloth. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill Company. 1928. 


“My dear Garnett, your letter was like the 
dew on parched grass. I look different today. 
I feel different.” 

Thus Conrad summed up the influence of 
his “father in letters.” Probably few 
geniuses have had the blessing of such a 
critic as Conrad found in Edward Garnett; 
certainly no critic has had more moving 
appreciation than that which Conrad showed 
for his friend. Mr. Garnett, now one of Eng- 
land’s noted critics, was an obscure reader 
for a London publisher when he first recom- 
mended “Almayer’s Folly” in 1895. At the 
first meeting between author, reader, and 
publisher, Conrad announced that he expect- 
ed to write nothing after this first book. Had 
not Mr. Garnett suspected that Conrad’s 
statement hid a longing to be encouraged to 
write, and had the critic not offered his en- 
couragement at once, and for many years to 
come, it is doubtful whether Conrad would 
be classed among the immortals. Conrad 
once described this meeting that was to mean 
so much: 


The first time I saw Edward I dare not 
open my mouth. I had gone to meet him to 
hear what he thought of ‘Almayer’s Folly.’ 
I saw a young man enter the room. That 
cannot be Edward so young as that, I thought. 
He began to talk. Oh yes! It was Edward. 
I had no longer doubt. But I was too fright- 
ened to speak. But this is what I want to 
tell you, how he made me go on writing. If 
he had said to me, ‘Why not go on writing?’ 
I should have been paralyzed. I could not 


have done it. But he said to me, ‘You have 
written one book. It is very good. Why not 
write another?’ Do you see what a difference 
that made? Another? Yes, I would do that. 
I could do that. Many others I could not. 
That is how Edward made 


Another I could 
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me go on writing. That is what made me an 
author. 


Conrad’s letters to his critic reveal a 
notably different personality from that dis- 
played in other correspondence with even his 
intimate friends. Consequently this col- 
lection of some two hundred and twenty let- 
ters, covering Conrad’s entire productive life, 
will be of unique interest to all writers be- 
cause they reveal Conrad at the times when 
he was experiencing all the hot and cold fits 
and the exultations of literary creation. No- 
where can we realize more poignantly the 
heights and depths of his struggle. 

Conrad once wrote Garnett that it was a 
great relief not to have to maintain the 
beauty of his script when he wrote to him. 
And yet, in these often hastily written letters, 
we find such nuggets of thought as the fol- 
lowing: 


To me, attempt is much more fascinating 
than the achievement, because of boundless 
possibilities ; and in the world of ideas attempt 
or experiment is the dawn of evolution. 

If I knew the causes of my weakness | 
would destroy them and then produce nothing 
but colossal masterpieces — which “no fellow 
could understand.” As it is, I am too lazy to 
change my thoughts, my words, my images, 
and my dreams. Laziness is a sacred thing. 
It’s the sign of our limitations beyond which 
there is nothing worth having. Nobody is lazy 
to accomplish things without any effort — and 
things that can only be attained by effort are 
not worth having. 

I can be deaf and blind and an idiot if that is 
the road to my happiness but I’m hanged if I 
can be mute. I will not hold my tongue! 
What is life worth if one cannot jabber to 
one heart’s content? If one cannot expose 
one’s maimed thoughts at the gate of some 
cemetery or some palace; and from the dis- 
gusted compassion of the virtuous extract the 
precious penny? For all my talk of anxiety, 
of care for the future — and such like twaddle 
—I care very little for the course of events. 
The unexpected always happens. 

I have seen some of Headlam’s “po’try” in 
MS. He—I fancy—is not made in_ the 
image of God like other men but is fashioned 
after the pattern of Walter Pater, which, you 
cannot but admit, is a much greater distinction. 

30th light and gloom are snared in your 
phrases. They wave before one’s eyes in the 
stir of sentences—and one feels the great- 
ness, the mistiness of things amongst which 
lives a crowd—a crowd mysterious and s¢ 
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terribly simple 





There are no words to convey the cha- 
meleon-like charm of Conrad which is to be 
found in Mr. Garnett’s book. It is a tempta- 
tion to quote from page after page, and we 
cannot resist the following letter because 
it seems to express perfectly every worth- 
while author’s feeling about new work: 


I am sending you MS. already — if it’s only 
twenty-four pages. But I must let you see it. 
I am so afraid of myself, of my likes and dis- 
likes, of my thought and of my expression 
that I must fly to you for relief —or con- 
demnation — for anything to kill doubt with. 
For with doubt I cannot live —at least — not 
for long. Is the thing tolerable? Is the thing 
readable? Is the damned thing altogether in- 
supportable? Am I mindful enough of your 
teaching —of your expoundings of the ways 
of the readers? Am I blessed? Or am | 
condemned? Or am [I totally and utterly a 
hopeless driveler unworthy even of a curse? 
Do tell the truth. I do not mind telling you 
that I have become such a scoundrel that all 
your remarks shall be accepted by me without 
a kick, without a moan, without the most ab- 
ject of timid whispers! I am ready to cut, 
slash, erase, destroy, spit, trample, jump, wipe 
my feet on that MS. at a word from you. 
Only say where, how, when. I have become 
one of the damned and the lost —I want to 
get on! B. W. S. 


Writrnc For Reat Money. By Edward 
Mott Woolley. 144 pages. Cloth. Passaic, 
N. J.: E. M. Woolley Associates. 1928. 


The latest volume by the author of “Free- 
lancing for Forty Magazines” is an account 
of his experiences, methods, and profits in 
writing advertising as a side line to his other 
literary work. It is in no sense a text-book 
on advertising, but it should interest all 
members and would-be members of the pro- 
fession because of the special method de- 
veloped by Mr. Woolley of fictionized adver- 
tising. If we may judge by the examples 
quoted, he rarely wrote “straight” advertis- 
ing, but wove a story around an imaginary 
user of the product under consideration. 
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ground to dust by the pres- 
ent, and with a future of ashes and dust. 








This method is not so simple and easy to 
imitate as appears at first glance. According 
to Mr. Woolley, “it is an everlasting struggle 
with English; an eternal groping for im- 
aginative ideas to inject; unnumbered re- 
visions, and a slow evolution to the finished 
version. And no finished version ever quite 
satisfies the author.” This careful writing was 
in many cases preceded by long trips to fac- 
tories to investigate a product at first hand 
in order that he might have real knowledge 
on which to base his appeal to “reader inter- 
est.” The “technology of reader interest” and 
imagination, Mr. Woolley declares are the 
most important requirements for success in 
this type of advertising. 

The stories quoted will repay analysis of 
their phrasing. Not a word is wasted. In 
spite of their brevity, the stories possess life, 
movement, and “human interest.” Even a 
garage was dramatized, as the following frag- 
ment shows: 


An amazingly big room it was, with cars 
located in orderly array all over it. One had 
the affliction known as spoke squeak, which is 
sometimes a baffling ailment, though not fatal ; 
another was tilted on its front wheels in a 
most undignified and helpless position, and 
hitched with chains to the top of the room... . 
Here I saw cars in different stages of dis- 
habille. I always marvel when I see an auto- 
mobile’s inner secrets displayed to the world. 
— Up under the ceiling I saw a crane-like- 
contrivance, and it came along and stopped 
just over one of these gasoline beasts. As I 
watched, the tongs of the crane reached down 
and stole the engine, and ran away with it. 


When a man can write so well, it is sur- 
prising that he permits himself the slap-dash 
composition that appears in portions of his 
new book; as, for example, in the following 
sentence: 


There was quite a group of these educational 
concerns that called on me spasmodically for 
work allied with advertising. 

L. W. B. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“The commercialized press of to-day appears to 
have forgotten that the World was built to its 
peak, and an immense fortune founded, on the dis- 
position of Joseph Pulitzer to champion unpopular 
causes and combat mob hysteria.” INTERNATIONAL 
WInpDow-SMASHING. Silas Bent. Harper's for 
September. 


“The soliloquy of a profound and original mind, 
its intuitions, its flashes of thought, briefly and 
candidly noted down as they occur, without design 
or ulterior purpose, has often proved of greater 
value than many more ordered compositions ; and 
it is in this form that we possess one of the great- 
est of the world’s great books.” Laconics. Logan 
Pearsall Smith. The Dial for August. 


“If I became dictator of my country I should 
promulgate an edict to the effect that all news- 
papers must publish exhaustive and truthful biog- 
raphies of their proprietors, editors, and writers, 
showing their financial positions, naming their 
friends and setting forth their private political, 
moral, and philosophical opinions.” Print AND 
THE Man. Aldous Huxley. Vanity Fair for 
August. 


“There are public libraries; there is the magni- 
ficence of the British Museum, the Louvre, and the 
Library of Congress. But of all thrills attendant 
on the seeking, the buying, the borrowing of books, 
there is one supreme. That is to buy a good book 
for ten cents at a second-hand bookstore.” THE 
Dime Museum. Don Rose. The North Ameri- 
can Review for August. 


“There are, in fact, two theatres: the theatre 
which seeks only to entertain, and the theatre which 
entertains because it seeks dramatically to express 
some vision of truth or beauty. Between these two 
theatres there is no real conflict; often they merge 
on the border-line, and often in the former are 
dim gropings, flashes of insight, reaching toward 
the latter. Moreover, it is only the most inflexible 
and humorless of men who cannot enjoy both, 
who if he likes Candida and Hamlet cannot also 
enjoy Charlie Chaplin and the Scandals.” Tue 
THEATRE AS A CIVILIZING Force. Walter Prichard 
Eaton. Theatre for September. 


“Today, the first step toward success in any pro- 
fession, particularly writing, is specialization. My 
stuff is highly specialized. First I specialized on 
satire, then on the subjects of love and marriage, 
and particularly on men, and finally, I concentrated 
on the epigram.”” Swe Poxes Fun at THE MEN. 
An interview with Helen Rowland. Edna M. Col- 
man. Personality for August. 


“Few mature intelligences want to write for the 
wood-pulp magazines. Few can. The physical 
battle of hurling six thousand words a day onto 
paper, the brain-pulverizing business of devising 


enough hair-trigger action to stretch over the 
plotted area of your tale, and the ghoulish neces- 
sity (when invention fails) of coming back again 
to feed off the dead flesh of last year’s yarns — 
these are some of the reasons that make wood- 
pulp iiterature the last miry trench of men who 
write against despair.” THe Woop-Putp RAcKET. 
Henry Morton Robinson. Bookman for August. 


“Far be it from me to defend the Newsstand 
Group — Men's List. Mr. Robinson has probably 
ample ground for indignation. But why pick on 
the pulps? No pulp editor that knows his job 
ever turned down a good story because its charac- 
ters were real and individualized rather than sure- 
fire puppets. The Editor of Action Stories wants 
good yarns, and emits a yelp of joy when he sees 
one, precisely in the manner of Ray Long or 
George Horace Lorimer. If Action Stories puts 
out rank stuff, so does the Post and Cosmopolitan. 
Good yarns don’t grow on every bush.” In De- 
FENSE OF THE Pups. Theodore Adrian Tinsley. 
Authors’ League Bulletin for July-August. 


“Burnings and excommunications, incidentally, 
were real punishments holding the force of law, 
wherefore no one dared disobey them; Rome was 
the Power of Powers, before which kings bowed 
down; books and men condemned to the flames left 
no trace but a handful of ashes. Today, when the 
doors of lawful circulation are shut, those of clan- 
destine circulation open; and for each book con- 
demned, out of the presses come whole cataracts 
of printed paper. When a book or an article dis- 
appears the author remains. When the author 
goes, the idea stays on. And ideas are the only 
autocrats in the world.” From El Pais (Havana). 
ON THE BANNING OF Books. The Living Age for 
September. 


“Without being metaphysical, Mr. Lindsay is 
profoundly interested in men. He observes them 
shrewdly, and understands them with rare insight 
and sympathy. In his suggestions for social re- 
form he is always sound, and doubtless because he 
prefers to give rather than to extort. An old 
couple who have the care of a stationary engine 
are representative of present-day humanity and 
prove to him once more that man has surrendered 
his individuality to a machine. And let us not for- 
get that Mr. Lindsay was one of the first to point 
this out as a cause of social unrest.” VACHEL 
Linpsay’s Prose. By Albert Edmund Trombly. 
Southwest Review. 


“Sound effects and dialogue with motion pictures 
are now uppermost in the minds of producers here, 
and whether it is in the studio or at gatherings in 
the homes, talking films, often alluded to as 
“talkies,” are the main topic of conversation.” 
HoLttywoop AND Sounp. Mordaunt Hall. Au- 
thors’ League Bulletin for July-August. 
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